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LATE  CABLES   

Germany  1939  production  of  potatoes  estimated  at  2,067,975,000 
bushels  as  against  2,072,691,000  bushels  in  1938;  sugar  beets,  19,169,000 
short  tons  as  compared  with  18,960,000  tons. 

Australia  first  estimate  of  1939-40  wheat  crop  placed  at  180,042,000 
bushels    as    compared   with    154,426,000   bushels   harvested   last  season. 

Rumania  revisions  of  1939  production  reported  as  follows,  with  1938 
comparisons  in  parentheses:  Wheat  164,941,000  bushels  (177,154,000),  rye 
18,700,000  (20,362,000),  barley  46,205,000  (38,223,000),  oats  32,793,000 
bushels  (31,904,000) . 

Lithuania  1939  potato  and  flaxseed  crops  estimated  at  77,308,000 
and  1,220,000  bushels,  respectively,  as  against  77,831,000  and  1,161,000 
bushels  in  1938.     (International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome.) 
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ESTIMATE  OF  C ANADIAN  GRAIN  CROP  INCREASED 

The  second  official  estimate  of  the  1239  Canadian  grain  crop  was 
placed  considerably  above  that  issued  in  September,  according  to  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Ottawa.     The  substantial  increase  for 
wheat,   together  with  smaller  gains  for  oats  and  barley,  more  than  offset 
the  small  reductions  reported  for  rye  and  flaxseed.     The  new  wheat  figure, 
478,965,000  bushels,  reflects  a  higher  appraisal  of  the  outturn  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces.     The  crop  of  these  three  Provinces  is  nor/  placed  at 
452  million  bushels  as  against  the  first  estimate  of  422  million  bushels 
and  compares  with  326  million  bushels  produced  by  these  Provinces  in  1938. 
The  Durum  crop  of  the  Prairies  is  estimated  at  11.3  million  "bushels  as 
compared  with  22  million  harvested  last  year. 

The  November  estimate  of  total  wheat  production  this  year  in 
Canada  indicates  an  increase  of  about  57  percent.     The  rye  crop  is  over 
4  million  bushels  larger  than  last  year's  outturn  of  10,988,000  bushels. 
The  production  of  oats,  placed  at  410,051,000  bushels,   compares  with 
394,593,000  bushels  in  1938.     Barley  and  flaxseed  were  estimated  at 
103,226,000  and  2,149,000  bushels,  respectively,  as  against  102,242,000 
and  1,389,000  bushels  reported  last  season. 

CANADA:     Production  of  principal  grain  crops, 

1909-1939 


Year  j  Wheat      !     Rye  Barley    j    Oats       •  Flaxseed 


j  1,000      ;  1,000"  :  1,000      •  1,000     j  1,000 

: bushels    ; bushels  ;  bushels    :  bushels    I  bushel s 

Average:                           •  ]  j  !  i 

1909-1913                       ■  197,187|  2,094  \  45,275:  397,024:  12,040 

1923-1927                       j  403,714:  14,778  j  89,970;  466,522  j  6,790 

1928-1932                       j  411,261  !  12,718  j  104,404  ;  399,071  j  3,185 

1933-1937                       :  247,821  :  5,708  j  73,224  ;  332,173';  1,156 

1938                                    i  350,010  :  10,988  i  102,242  ■  394,593  j  1,389 

1939                                    j  478,965  j  15,307  :  103,226  j  410,051  j  2,149 


Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 

WAR  MEASURES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM AFFECTING  GRAIN 

With  the  declaration  of  war  early  in  September,  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  assumed  control  of  certain  important  food  supplies 
within  the  country  and  en  route  to  the  country,  according  to  official  in- 
formation received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  By 
authority  granted  under  Defense  Regulations,  dated  September  3,   the  United 
Kingdom  Board  of  Trade  ordered  all  grain  and  grain  products,  other  than 
those  in  the  hands  of  millers  and  small  quantities  on  farms,   to  be  placed 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  Port  Area  Grain  Committees  set  up  to  cover  oach  of  the 
chief  ports  and  its  vicinity.     All  transactions  affecting  such  products  were 
made  subject  to  license  "by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

All  mills  were  required  to  supply  details  of  their  capacity  and 
facilities.     The  production  of  flour  was  limited  to  straight-run,  unless 
by  special  permit.     The  price  of  flour  was  fixed  and  delivery  required  to 
be  made  not  later  than  7  days  after  date  of  sale.     Sales  of  imported  flour 
were  also  restricted.     Imported  grain  and  grain  products  could  be  sold  only 
through  offers  made  by  agents  to  the  Cereals  Control  Board  for  acceptance 
or  rejection  in  accordance  with  the  usual  trade  practices. 

Cut  of  the  Food  Defense  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  organ- 
ized the  Ministry  of  Food  with  authority  to  be  the  sole  importer  of  all 
essential  foodstuffs.     Its  first  activities  included  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  supplies  and  preliminary  eon  suit  at  i  oris  wi  ch  reprdsenta  fci  ve's  of  po- 
tential supplying  countries.     Basic  prices  for  grain  an. I  grain  products 
were  fixed  as  of  September  3.     All  stocks  as  requisitioned  under  emergency 
orders  were  to  be  delivered  at  these  prices,  which  were,  however,  subject 
to  approval  or  revision  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  at  a  later  date. 

The  prices  of  fee  stuffs  included  in  the  list  as  set  up  on  Septem- 
ber 3  had  an  unequal  effect  upon  various  farmers  and  merchants.  The 
Ministry  of  Food  therefore  issued  on  September  29  a  list  of  maximum  prices 
for  feedstuffs  in  an  attempt  to  stabilize  the  cost  of  these  products  at 
levels  prevailing  on  September  2.    A  few  of  the  more  important  feed 
prices  are  quoted: 

Br i ti sh  currency      United  St ates  currency 

Imported  feeding  wheat   bflOpJ  per  ton  59{£  per  bushel 

Fine  wheat  feed  and  straight-run 

bran,  home  milled  a/  

Imported  pollards  and  bran  a/... 

Imported  middlings  a/  

Corn,  whole,  for  feeding  

Corn,  kibbled  or  cut  aj  

Corn  meal,  home  milled  a,  ,  .  

Corn  meal,  mixed  and  v. hit e  a/. . . 
Corn  meal  yellcw,   imported  a/ ... • 

Hominy    chop,   imported  a/.  

Barley,  imported  feeding  

Barley  meal  a/  

Oats,   imported  feeding  basis 

No,  1  Canadian  

Oats  crushed,  rolled  or  cattle, 

ground  from  No.  1  Canadian  a/. 
Oats  Sussex  ground  (basis  No.  1 

Canadian  feed) a./  

a/  Gro s s ,  sacks  included,   ex  quay. 

Conversions  made  at  exchange  rate  of  September  29,  19  39. 


6/  7/6 

6/  0/0 

6/  5/0 

6/  0/0 


<7  V  I  u 

6/  0/0 

6/  5/0 

6/  0/0 


per 

ton 

$1.14 

per 

100  pounds 

per 

ton 

$1.08 

per 

100  pounds 

per 

ton 

$1.1? 

per 

J. 00  pounds 

per 

ton 

per 

bush'el 

per 

ton 

$1.20 

per 

HXJ  pounds 

per 

ton 

$1.25 

psr 

100  pounds 

per 

ton 

$1.08 

per 

100  pounds 

per 

ton 

$1.12 

per 

100  pounds 

per 

ton 

$1, 03 

per 

100  pounds 

per 

ton 

per 

bushel 

per 

ton 

$1.28 

per 

100  pounds 

per 

ton 

3£#  per 

bushel 

per 

ton 

$1.37 

per 

100  pounds 

per 

ton 

$1.  55 

per 

100  pounds 
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On  November  6,  changes  in  prices  of  imported  grains  and  grain  prod- 
ucts for  purposes  other  than  feeding  were  also  announced  "by  the  Cereals 
Control  Board,  acting  under  the  Ministry  of  5'ood.     These  new  prices  are 
likewise  subject  to  change  hut  are  expected  to  prevail  for  a  few  weeks  at 
least: 

Sterling  Cents, 
pp"  Quarter     per  "bushel'  a/ 

Tfheat  - 
Canadian; 

Manitoba,  No.  1  Hard   36/9  90.41 

Manitoba,  No.  1,  Northern   36/6  89.80  ■ 

Manitoha,  No.  2,        »   35/9  87.95 


Mam  to  oa,  No.  3, 


ti 


35/3  86.72 

Manitoba,  No.  4,        "    Si'/ 6  77.49 

.1  Garnet   32/9  80.57 

2  Garnet   32/0  78.72 

Argentine : 

64  Ho  safe   0/0  66.42 

64  Earusso   39/o  72.57 


United  States: 

No.  1  hark  Hard   32/9  80.57 

No.  2  Dai'k  Hard   31/3  76.88 

No.  1  Fare'   30/3  74.42 

No.  2  hard   28/3  69.50 

No.  2  i&l  /inter   25/6  62.73 

Pacific  unite   27/ 6  67.65 

Pacific  hard   26/6  65.19 

Australian   27/9'  68.27 

Queensland   26/9  65.81 

Danuhiau   2o/0  63.96 

French.;   24/3  59.66 

Oats,  all  grades   '22/6  44.28 

Barley  Jr-:.j.  400  -pounds) 

Australian  fee^ct  '   27/6  64.95 

All  others  including  duty   24/6  57.86 

Corn 

Cinquantina   34/0  78.07 

All  others   30 /0  68.88 

Pounds  Dollars 
per  ton      per  short  ton 

Wheat  offals  and  corn  meals   c/lO./O  to        $22.84  to 

5/15/0  $23.72 


a/  Conversions  made  at  exchange  rate  of  November  6,  1939. 
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As  steps  were  taken  to  control  imported  supplies,  various  measures 
were  also  undertaken  to  increase  domestic  production.     Farmers  were  en- 
couraged to  bring  larger  areas  into  cultivation,  to  sow  as  much  winter 
wheat  as  possible,  and  to  increase  the  acreages  of  all  important  food  and 
feed  crops. 

Under  the  Wheat  Scheme,  British  farmers  since  1932  have  been  guar- 
anteed a  fixed  price  for  their  wheat  through  deficiency  payments,  mode  at 
the  end  of  each  marketing  year  (July  31) »  equal  tc  the  difference  between 
a  standard  price  and  the  average  price  actually  received  on  all  sales  of 
home-grown  millable  wheat  up  to  an  amount  stipulated  by  the  Government. 
If  the  orice  realized  eauals  or  exceeds  the  standard  Trice,  no  deficiency 
payment  is  received;  if  more  than  the  stipulated  amount  is  sold,   the  defi- 
ciency payment  ia  proportionately  decreased.     In  1939 »  a  similar  scheme 
was  inaugurated  for  oats,  and  aid  was  given  to  barley  growers. 

The  guaranteed,  price  for  1939  '"heat  was  set  at  U^s.  per  quarter 
($1.02  per  bushel,  at  the  exchange  rate  of  November  9)  and'^Us.  (4U  cents 
per  bushel)  for  oats.     Grain  desV  rs  were  authorized  to  pay  farmers  24s. 
(55  cents  per  bushel)  at  their  farms  for  1939  wheat.     The  Ministry  of 
Food  increased  this  current  price  on  Novemb-.  r  3  to  31s. Sd.   (72  cents  per 
bushel)  but  made  no  change  in  the  standard  price,     The  total  return  per 
bushel  to  growers  was  therefore  net  changed  at  that  time;   it  was  an 
attempt  tc  bring  current  domestic  -'rices  for  wheat  in  line  — ith  increased 
prices  to  be  paid  by  millers  for  imported  wht  at.    At  the  same  time,  the 
extraction  rate  for  flour  was  fixed,  at  70  percent  for  home-crown  wheat 
and  73  percent  for  imported  wheat  or  mixtures,  and  it  --'as  recommended 
that  kO  percent  Canadian  wheat  be  used  in  mill  grists  as  against  20  per- 
cent previously  employed.     On  November  9»  however,  it  was  announced  that 
the  standard  price  for  1939  ••/heat  was  increased  tc  U9s.6d.  per  quarter 
($1.12  per  bushel);  for  oats,   to  27s.  per  quarter  (U9  cents  per  bushel). 

The  measures  already  passed,  to  control  grain  supplies  are  said  to 
have  prevented  undue  rises  in  domestic  prices,  and.  shortages  have  not  as 
yet  been  s.rious.     Chang. s  in  regulations,  however,  are  to  be  expected 
as  the  marketing  year  advances  and  new  situations  arise. 

UhlTXD  STATES  hICS  EXPORTS  ATTAIN  KICK  LEVEL 

United  States  rice  exports,  amounting  to  326,000,000  pounds  of 
cleaned  rice,  including  rough  in  terms  cf  cleaned,  for  the  1938-39  mar- 
keting year  (August- July) ,  were  the  largest  in  the  oast  10  years.  Rice 
experts  for  the  past  2  marketing  years  have  averaged  well  above  the 
volume  exported  d.uring  the  favorable  years  of  1526-1930  when  exports 
amounted  to  227,000,000  pounds. 

Burin,;  the  favorable  rice-exporting  years  of  1926-1930,  approxi- 
mately 2p  percent  of  the  United  States  crco  was  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  another  25  percent  was  shipped  to  domestic  possessions  - 
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Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska  -  and  the  remaining  50  percent  was  consumed 
in  the  United  States.     (See  table  b<*:low  )'.         This  distribution  "bo came 
seriously  dislocated  during  the  depression  years  because  of  the  greatly  re- 
duced exports  to  foreign  countries.    Added  to  this  reduction  in  exports 
has  been  a  greatly  increased  domestic  production  each  year  since  the  1936 
harvest,  thus  confronting  the  Ration  with  a  serious  rice  problem  for  the 
past  3  years.     The  high  level  of  exports  attained  during  the  past  two 
seasons  has  considerably  relieved,  the  situation,  although  a  reduction  in 
domestic  consumption  during  1933-33  ha?,  resulted  in  a  record  supply  cf 
rice  now  available^  in  the  Umti-d  States. 


UFITZD  STATES:  Rice  acreage,  production,  and  trade,  average  1926-27 
 to  1930-31  and  annual  19^2-33  tc  1939-1*0  


Yield  : 

Shipments  : 

Year  : 

Acreage  : 

-.or  : 
acre 

Production 

to  Posses-  . 
sions  a/ 

Exports  a) 

1 , 000 

1 ,  (fid 

1 , 000 

1,0^0 

Aver  ago  : 

acr>..s 

Bushel  s 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1926-27  to  : 

1930-31.  .'.  . . 

963 

44.5 

42 , 964 

9,353 

11,357 

1312-33  

374 

41, Si 9 

12,130 

6,393 

1933-"^  

793 

U7.2 

37,651 

10,450 

3,6?9 

1934-35  

312 

43.] 

33,047 

b./  11,159 

4,417 

1333-36  

317 

43.3 

10,853 

.  3,043 

X93&-37  

:  931 

:  50.3 
:  43.1 

4-, 320 

10,575    :  1,366 

13^7-33  

:  1,033 

!  53,372 

:  12,106 

:  11,165 

1338-39  

:  1,063 

:  43.0 

:     52 , 7,03 

:  9,9'S9 

:     12, 36l 

19^o_40  c/. . . 

:  1,042 

:■  50.1 

:  52,204 

Compiled  from  official  sources.  a/  Year  beginning  July  1.  1/  In- 
cludes Virgin  Islands  beginning  January  197S.      c/  Preliminary. 


It  is  of  interest  at  this  time  to  note  the  importance  of  the  differ- 
ent foreign  markets  for  American  rice  and  the  shift  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  decade.     In  the  1926-I.93O  period,  European  countries  pur- 
chased fully  63  percent  of  the  rice  exports.     Gv. many  and  the  United 
Kingdom  wore  the  principal  markets,  followed  by  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  Prance.     During  the  past  two  seasons  European  countries  have  taken 
only  20  percent  of  the  United  States  rice  exports.    Belgium  and  Greece 
have  now  become  the  principal  European  markets,  followed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands.    European  countries,  such  as  the  United  King- 
dom and  Prance,  have  increased  their  rice  imports  from  colonial  possessions, 
while  Germany  has  been  obtaining  substantial  cuanti  tii;  s  through  barter  and 
exchange  agree men 1 3 . 

Rice  exports  from  the  United  States  during  recent  years  have  shown 
a  marked  increase  to  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  increase 
has  been  almost  entirely  to  Cuba,  •.-.here  approximately  65  percent  of  the 
total  exports  have  gone  during  the  past  two  seasons,  as  compared  with  5 
percent  during  the  1926-1930  period, 
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EICE  ay 


United 
average 


States  export 
1932-33  to  19 


s  to  specified  countries,  August- July, 
"6-37,  annual  to  1938-39  ; 


Country 


&«  srinany  

Un itod  King do m . 

Belgium  

France  

Netherlands. 

Greece,  

Sweden  

Denmark  

C  the  r  Europ c  an . . . 

Total  European 
Chile  


Argentine  

Canada  

Central  Amurica. 

Cud  a  

Other  countries. 
Total  above- . . 
Total  exports. . . 


:    Av-  rage  : 
:  1932-33  to  ! 
:  1916-37 

1936-37  ! 

1977-38  : 

1938-39 

:  1,000  pounds 

1,000  pound  s" 

84i  ! 
5,787  : 
2,303 
4,oi4 
1,268 

4,055  ■ 
421  . 
b  /  ' 

1,732 

1,000  pounds! 

1,000  pound s 

:•  11,497 
:  9,874 
:         7,049  ; 
:       13,lu4  . 
:  4,362 

:  5*63-9 
:         2,332  : 
:            045  : 

4,499  ! 

 M  

1,449  : 
7,350  : 

15,211  : 
8,507  : 

11 , 6.41  . 

i6,i?o  • 
3,248  : 

0 

6,463  . 

.  180 
10,782 
17,349 

79 
9,^64 
12,580 
2,981 
4,l68 
5,909 

:       59 » 3-07 

20 ,517 

70 ,049 

59,4.92 

3,784 
:  2,1+26 
i  8,772 

:  77^5 
:  22,265 
:  l,b0o 

651 
1,678  . 

5.967 
419 

17.799 
517 

21,800 
7,113 
14,388 

!  1,359 
203,261 
;  7,793 

:  3,760 

n 

19,006 
:  429 
:  239.U49 
:  2,qg6 

:  46,991 

255,720 

2%,  630 

:       67 , 508 

:  325,769 

:  72b,122 

Compiled  from  reeo 
a/  Includes  rough 
V  Lo^ 3  than  500  p 


Is  of  the  Bur 
converted  to  c 
ounds. 


au  of  Foreign 
Loan  rice. 


and  Domestic  C  0  mine  rc  e . 


Cut  a,  -~hich  imports,  annually  from  400,000,000  to  450,000,000 
pounds,  was  for  many  years  obtaining  the  bulk  of  its  imports  from  orien- 
tal countries.    Two  factors,  namely  a  reduction  in  duty  and.  in  increased 
admixture  of  broken  rice,  have  contributed  to  a  large  extent  to  the  in- 
crease of  Unit  1  d  States  exports  to  Cuba.     In  the  trade  agreement  with 
Cuba  of1  Set) tenter  1974  a  reduction  on  the  duty  of  American  rice  was  ob- 
tain..d  and  a  farther  preferential  reduction  was  given  from  August  to 
December  1937*    American  rice  exporters  for  the  past  two  seasons  have 
added  a  much  larger  percentage  of  broken  rice  to  the  types  sold  at  Habana, 
thus  enabling  rice  from  this  country  to  compete  favorably  in  price  with 
oriental  rice. 


United  States  rice  exports  to  South  American  countries  during  the 
1938-39  season  were  at  a  low  level  and  v. ore  much  below  the  previous  mar- 
keting yea:-.     Several  South  Am>  rican  countries  have  been  increasing  domes- 
tic production,  thus  becoming  loos  dueonduot  upon  imported  rice.  Brazil, 
a  surplus-producing  country,  has  substantially  increased  production  during 
the  oast  decade,  and  has  been  supplying  a  nueh  larger  share  for  some  of  th 
nearby  deficit  countries,    Argentina  and  Chile,  two  important  markets  for 
United  Status  rice  during  the  1926-1930  period,  have  taken  very  small 
quantities  from  this  country  during  the  past  8  years  except  in  the  1937-78 
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season.     Both  countries  have  increased  production  and.  Argentina  has  been 
obtaining  a  much  larger  percentage  of  her  imported  rice  from  Brazil. 

Canada  has  increased  in  importance  as  an  outlet  for  United  States 
rice.     Average  takings  during  the  past  2  seasons. . amounted  to  over 
16,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with  13,000,000  for  the  1926-1930  period. 
The  duty  on  United  States  cleaned  rice  imported  into  Canada  wa?  reduced 
on  January  1,  1936,  from  til. 00  to  72  cents  per  100  pounds  as  a  result  of 
the  Trade-  Agreement.    About  half  of  the  Canadian  imports  from  this  country 
are  of  rough  rice,  which  has  always  been  imported  free  of  duty. 

The  upward  trend  in  rice  shipments  to  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  during 
the  past  decade  has  been  a  very  important  factor  in  the  United  States  rice 
situation.     In  fact,  this  long  upward  trend  has  been  maintained  during  the 
past  35  years  in  spite  of  the  depression.    These  shipments  from  1900  to 
1904  averaged  6,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with  over  300,000,000  pounds 
during  the  past  5  years. 

RICE  a/:     United  States  shipments  to  possessions,  August-July, 

_  average  1932-33  to  1936-37,  annual  1936-37  to  1938-59   


Country 
of 

destination 

:  Average 
1932-33  to 
1936-57 

:  1936-37 

:  1937-58 

:  1958-59 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

:  1,000  pounds 

: 1,000  pound 

Puerto  Rico  .......... 

Hawaii  

Alaska  

Virgin  Islands   

220,190 
81,531 
1,079 

 V  _ 

228,962 
65,908 
1,104 
:  595 

255,509 
75,972 
1,204 
:  552 

:  211,283 
:  71,424 
:  1,102 
:  1,382 

Total  ............. 

302,600 

296,569 

533,237 

:  285,191 

Complied"  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Includes  rough,  broken,  screenings,  flour,  and  meal, 
b/  Not  reported  prior  to  1935. 


Total  shipments  to  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  during  1938-39  amounted  to  only  285,000,000  pounds,  the  smallest 
shipments  since  1935-54.    Decreased  takings  by  Puerto  Rico,  the  market 
for  about  70  percent  of  these  shipments,  were  responsible  for  the  decline 
during  the  past  season. 

Ther-^  was  a  marked  reduction  in  shipments  during  January-April  of 
this  year  as  compared  with  the  same  months  for  previous  years  but  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  shipments  to  Puerto  Rico  have  again  risen  sub- 
stantially.   During  the  4  months  ">f  June  to  September  this  year  shipments 
were  much,  above  the  seme  months  for  the  past  3  years. 
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BLBKA,  RIC2_  CROi  DAMAGED  liY  FU_ODS 

The  1939  rice  crop  in  Burma  was  damaged  by  extensive  floods 
during  August,  accordine.  to  a  report  received  from  American  Vice  Consul 
W*  Leonard  Parker  at  Rangoon,    heavy  rains  caused  the  Cbindwin  and  the 
I rrawaddy  Rivers  to  overflow  and  inunaate  approximately  220,000  acres  of 
agricultural  land  in  the  central  part  of  tne  country,  which  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  rice  production.    It  is  believed  that  the  1939  crop  will  there- 
fore be  reduced  10  to  15  percent  below  normal.    The  1938  production  was 
estimated  at  400,400,000  bushels,  one  of  th**  largest  crops  ever  produced. 

Rice  exports  from  this  lar$e  supply  from  January  1  to  September  0 
this  year  have  been  exceptionally  heavy,  amounting  to  6,171,0  .'0,000 
pounds  as  compared  with  4,911,000,000  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1938.     India  is  the  principal  destination  for  Ourman  rice  exports  and 
this  year  has  taken  an  unusually  large  amount  because  of .  the  short  Indian 
crop  last  year.    Exports  to  India  from.  January  to  September  6-  this  year 
equaled  3,831,00;..  ,000  pounds  as  compared  with  '2  ,?41,000,000  pounds  for 
the  same  period  in  1938.    Exports  from  Oun.-ia  to  all  other  countries  for 
the  first  8  months  this  year  are  slightly  below  the  shipments  for  the. 
same  period  a  year  age*    At  the  present  time,  the  other  important  markets, 
for  Ourman  rice  are  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  continental  European 
countries,  ana  the  United  Kingdom..    Because  of  the  very  heavy  exports 
this  season,  rice  stocks  in  September  available  for  ex; ort  were  reported 
below  the  correspendin date  a  year  earlier. 

DROUO-h'T  DELAYS  COTTON  PLaJTIHC-  IE  SAO  PaULO,  BRAZIL 

host  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  was  continuing  to  suffer  from  a 
severe  drought  and  the  seasonal  rains  that  usually  start  in  Ay  ~v st  had 
not  begun  up  to  October  26,  according  to  a  report  submitted  by  American 
Vice  Consul  John  Hubner,  2d,  at  Sao  Paulo  on  that  date •    Planting  had 
generally  been  delayed  to  await  moisture  because  the  soil  was  so  dry  that 
it  was  difficult  to  work.     If  rain  does  not  fall  within  a  short  time  the 
crop  will  be  damaged,  because  cotton  planted  unseasonably  late  tends  tc 
produce  a  smaller  yield  and  thy  quality  seems  to  be  affected  adversely, 
although  the  plants  suffer  lese  from  root  broca  (borer;  and  pink  boll 
worm.     It  was  estimated  that  only  about  10  percent  of  the   crop  had  been 
sown,  althou  ;]<  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Campinas,  which  supplies  all 
the  cottonseed  planted  in  Sao  Paulo,  expects  to  distribute  approximately 
the  same  amount  as  it  did  last  year.    The  Institute  is  distributing  for 
the  first  tine  a  partially  delinted  seed  which  is  said  to  require  10  days 
less  to  mature  and  is  less  susceptible  to  root  broca,  besides  serving 
to  plant  approximately  6  instead  of  5  acres  as  was  the  case  with  seed 
nob  delinted. 

'•v'ith  access  to  eao  Paulo's  second  largest  customer  -    Germany  - 
practically  cut  off  by  hostilities  in  Europe,  some  part  of  the  1940  Sao 
Paulo  cotton  crop  will  of  necessity  be  diverted  to  other  areas.     It  is 
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hoped  "by  the  exporters  that  Japan  and  China  may  increase  their  takings  to 
sufficiently  offset  their  losses  in  the  European  market.     Exporters  also 
hope  to  increase  shipments  to  Spain,  where  the  textile  industry  is  "being 
reconstructed,  to  Italy,  and  to  Canada. 


COTTON:     Area  and  production  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  with  comparisons, 

1932-33  to  1938-39 
 (in  "bales  of  478  pounds)  


Sao 

Paulo 

Southern  Brazil 

A  "1  "1 

Ail 

Braz  il 

Year 

Area 

Pro- 

Area 

pro- 

Area 

Pro- 

duction 

duct!  on 

duct  ion 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

acres 

bales 

acre  s 

boles 

acres 

bales 

1932- 

•33  

299 

160 

525 

222 

1,703 

481 

1933- 

•34  

972 

472 

1,139 

531 

2,  851 

1,014 

1934- 

35  

1,201 

453 

1,478 

545 

3,981 

1,328 

1935- 

■36  

2,152 

815 

2,514 

931 

5,054 

1,757 

1936- 

37  

2,430 

935 

3,097 

1,138 

5,220 

1,  624 

1937- 

38  

2,922 

1,145 

3,525 

1,330 

6,010 

2,075 

1938- 

39  

a/1,162 

a/l,272 

b/1,913 

Compiled  from  official  sources, 
a/    Second  estimate. 

b/    Pinal  estimate  Northern  Brazil  and  second  estimate  Southern  Brazil. 


Classification  of  the  1939  Sao  Paulo  cotton  crop  had  been  practi- 
cally completed  by  the  end  of  September  with  the  total  amount  of  1,252,000 
bales  of  478  pounds  classified  since  March  1,  the  beginning  of  the  export 
season  in  Sao  Paulo,  breaking  all  records  and  exceeding  the  second  official 
forecast  of  1,162,000  bales.    Although  there  was  a  9-percent  reduction  in 
seed  distribution,  accompanied  by  a  correspondingly  smaller  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  unexpected  increase  was 
attributed  to  favorable  climatic  conditions,  better  seed,  increased  fiber 
yield,  improved  ginning,  and  higher  prices  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War,  which  made  practicable  the  picking  of  the  last  bells.  The 
quality  of  the  crop  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  season  with 
types  4,  5,  and  6,  the  three  principal  Sao  Paulo  commercial  types,  pre- 
dominating. 

Since  the  export  movement  of  the  cotton  crop  has  been  virtually 
completed,   it  is  to  be  noted  that  between  March  1  and  September  30, 
1939,   shipments  to  Japan  increased  more  than  25  percent  compared  with  the 
same  rjeriod  of  the  previous  year,  putting  Japan  ahead  of  Germany  as  the 
principal  buyer  of  Sao  Paulo  cotton.     Exports  to  China  were  almost  as  much 
as  those  to  Germany,  the  tremendous  increase  over  last  season's  shipments 
being  attributed  to  purchases  by  Japanese-owned  or  operated  mills  in  China. 
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COTTCK:  Exports  through  the  Port  of  Santos,  March  1 
 to  September  30,  1939,  with  comparisons  


Country  of  destination 

!                  March  1  — 

beptemu^r  6\j 

j  1938 

1939 

; .bales  oi  Hefo  pounds 

Bales  of  478  oounds 

283,943 

177,052 

164,966 

130,796 

104,370 

52,739 

23,621 

43,797 

8  5,387 

Total 

j  757,222 

1,044,052 

Compiled  from  trade1  sources. 


CANADA  HAS  L30Q-aD  TOBACCO  CBO? 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the  1939  tobacco  crop  of 
Canada  will  reach  a  new  record  of  106.2  million  pounds  compared  with  96.4 
million  last  year.     The  1939  crop  will  be  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the 
average  production  of  51.3  million  from  1933  to  1937,  based  on  a  report 
received  from  American  Consul  Charles  S.  B.  Payne  at  London,  Ontario. 
Plantings  have  increased  steadily  since  1934,  but  in  both  1938  and  1939 
yields  were  well  above  the  average  of  earlier  years.     The  quality  of  the 
crop  is  reported,  to  be  good,  but  the  flue-cured  leaf  has  cured  somewhat 
darker  than  last  year. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  has  shewn  the  greatest  expansion,  from  about 
7  million  pounds  annually  in  1925-1929  to  75.4  million  in  1938  and  a  record 
crop  cf  60.3  million  estimated  for  1939.     The  average  yield  per  acre  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  in  1939  is  expected  to  be  about  1,150  pounds.    Most  of 
the  Canadian  flue— cured  is  grown  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  new  areas 
recently  opened,  in  Quebec  increased  the  flue-cured  production  of  that 
Province  to  5  million  pounds  in  1939,  compared  with  1.5  million  last  year. 
The  Ontario  flue-cured  crop  is  estimated  at  75  million  pounds,  compared  with 
about  73.5  million  in  1938.     Small  quantities  are  also  grown  in  British 
Columbia. 

Burley  tobacco  is  grown  in  Canada,  principally  in  southwestern 
Ontario.     Following  several  years  of  restricted  production,  burley  sup- 
plies were  so  reduced  in  1939  that  growers  were  asked  to  increase  their 
plantings.    Accordingly  the  burley  area  was  expanded  to  11,292  acres,  from 
which  a  crop  of  13.2  million  pounds  is  expected  as  compared  with  10.7 
million  in  1936. 
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Dark  air-cured  types  are  grown  principally  in  Ontario  under  con- 
tract for  the  buying  companies.    While  official  estimates  of  the  1939  are» 
place  it  at  2,450  acres,  compared  with  2,700  acres  last  year,  the  leaf  this 
year  is  somewhat  heavier  and  current  production  should  at  least  equal  the  * 
1938  crop  of  3  million  pounds.     Dark  tobacco  sold  readily  in  1938  and  T'.any£ 
growers  of  other  types  included  seme  dark  types  in  their  1939  plantin-s. 
In  addition,  substantial  increases  have  been  forecast  for  both  the  large-  I 
leaf  and  small^leaf  pipe  tobacco  in  Quebec.    The  largerloaf  area  was  in- 
creased by  30  percent; '  small-leaf  area,  by  10  percent. 

CANADA:     Area  and  production  of  tobacco  by  types, 

1937-1939 


Types  of  tobacco 

Area 

.-reduction 

1937  a/ 

'1938  a/ 

*1939  b/ 

1937  a/ 

'1938  a/ 

'1939  b/ 

,  Ac  re  s 

Acres 

Pounds 

rounds 

Pound  s 

Flue-cured   . .  * .......... . 

53,347 

63,730. 

69,085 

55,374 

75,395: 

80,338 

6 , 170 

9,215 

11,?92 

6,371 

10,658- 

13,158 

Dark  air-cured  c/ ......  • 

2,428 

3,000 

<c ,  /  <i  u  : 

2,241 

3,400 

5  ,3b0 

Cigar  tobacco  .......... 

4,827 

5,065. 

4,595; 

5,852 

6,200 

5,629 

Large  pipe-tobacco  ..... 

1,396 < 

1,960 

2,680: 

1,710 

2,400: 

3,280 

Small  pipe-tobacco  ..<>.. 

860* 

775- 

900: 

545 

375: 

435 

Total  ............... 

69,028 

83,745 

91,272: 

72,093 

98,428: 

106,200 

monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  March  1939,  and  Production 
and  Marketing  Survey  of  the  Canadian  Commercial  Tobacco  Crop  of  1938, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa, 
a/  Revised, 
b/  Estimates. 

c/  Includes  small  quantities  of  fire-cured. 

The  area  planted  to  ci';ar  tobacco  in  1939  was  reduced  by  about  10 
percent  because  of  stock  accumulations  from  last  year's  crop.    As  late  as  } 
May  1939,  about  60  percent  of  the  1938  crop  remained  unsold.  Approximately 
5.6  million  pounds  are  expected  from  the  reduced  area,  compared  with  6.2 
million  last  year. 

The  Ontario  Flue-cured  Marketing  Board  sets  a  minimum  average  pric« 
to  be  paid  for  the  various  types  of  tobacco.     Last  year  tiu,  minimum  average 
price  for  flue-cured  was  fixed  at  22.5  cents  per  pound,  but  diu.  to  the  large 
current  crop  (exceeding  domestic  requirements  by  about  35  million  pounds)  1 
a  lower  price  is  expected  this  year.     Ho  material  change  from  last  year's! 
prices  of  bur  ley  and  dark  types  is  expected.    Bur ley  sold  for  13.8  cents 
a  pound  last  year  and  darks,  for  9.5  cents  a  pound. 
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GREECE  ^PEKIIENTS  WITH  FLUE^. CURED  TOBACCO 

Growers  in  countries  producing  oriental  types  of  tobacco  for  some 
tine  have  been  concerned  about  the  steadily  increasing  use  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  in  the  most  important  consuming  countries.     The  British  market 
for  cigarette  leaf  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  flut-cured  leaf,  and  in 
many  other  countries  the  English  and  blended-iimerican  types  of  cigarettes 
especially  the  latter,  are  increasing  at  the  expense  of  oriental-type 
c  i  -arettes . 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  growing  flue-cured  tobacco  in  '-recce 
which  normally  produces  only  oriental  leaf.    The  Greek  Government  appro- 
priated funds  for  experimental  work  along  this  line.    According  to  a 
report  from  Vice  Consul  E,  A..  Gullion  at  Salonika,  the  Greek  Tobacc* 
Institute  has  experimented  with  American  flue-cured  seed  to  determine  the 
most  suitable  varieties  and  regions*     Varieties  tested  were:  Cash, 
Flanagan,  Pryor,  Orinoco,  Adcock,  and  Jamaica. 

From  these  experiments  the  institute  has  reached  a  conclusion  that 
in  eastern  Macedonia  and  western  Thrace  the  production  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  along  with  the  high-grade  oriental  varieties  already  grown  there 
would  not  be  commercially  advantageous.     The  introduction  of  flue-eured 
in  this  area,  even  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  claimed,  would  prove  detrimen- 
tal in  the  long  run  owing  to  the  damage  that  might  result  from  possible 
contamination  of  high-quality  native  leaf. 

The  most  promising  region  for  the  production  of  flue-cured  tobaccf 
is  in  central  Macedonia.     Yields  on  the  experimental  plantings  have  aver- 
aged well  over  1,100  pounds  per  acne,  but  there  are  no  facilities  for 
flue-curing  the  leaf  on  a  commercial  scale. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  experiments  conducted  thus  far  are  net 
adequate  to  begin  large-scale  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  Groxvcrs 
are  reluctant  to  invest  money  in  curing  facilities  or  in  the  production 
of  tobacco  of  questionable  market  value.     Experimental  plantings  by  the 
Institute  in  1937  wore  limited  to  about  ?  acres,  which  were  increased  in 
13-939  to  about  10  acres,  in  addition  to  10  acres  planted  by  growers  with 
;plants  furnished  by  the  Institute,  and  about  25  acres  by  the  large  eom- 
rmeroial  growers. 

No  widespread  shift  to  flue-cured  tobacco  production  is  anticipated 
in  Greece,  but  it  is  possible  that  areas  which  heretofore  produced  low- 
duality  oriental-type  leaf  might  find  it  possible  to  produce  flue-cured 
•leaf  or  possibly  a  cross  between  flue -cured  and  certain  native  varieties. 

URUGUAY  FLANS  TO  INCREASE  OILSEED  PRODUCTION 

The  possibility  that  war  conditions  may  cut  off  sources  of  edible- 
'oil  imports  into  Uruguay  has  caused  the  Government  to  take  steps  to  in- 
crease production  of  oleaginous  seeds,  according  to  a  report  from  American 
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Consul  Augustin  W.  Ferri.n,  at  Montevideo.     At  the  present  time,  peanuts 
and  sunflowers  are  grown  in  practically  every  section  of  the  country.  The 
total  peanut  area  under  cultivation  is  only  3,700  acres,  producing  about 
650  short  tons;  and  5,560  acres  of  sunflowers,  producing  about  700  tons  of 
seed.     Small  quantities  of  cottonseed  and  turnip  seed  are  also  produced. 

Italy  and  Spain  are  the  principal  sources  of  imported  olive  oil. 
If  the  war  continues,  this  supply  may  not  be  available.     Successful  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  thistle  seed,  as  the  oil  from  this  seed  is  of  a 
.superior  quality,  similar  in  appearance,  taste,  and  nutritive  qualities  to 
the  Mediterranean  olive  oil. 


URUGUAY:     Imports  of  shelled  peanuts  for  industrial  purposes, 

1937  and  1938 


Country  of  origin 


1937 


1938 


Short  tons 


Argentina  

Germany  

France  

Netherlands .  . . 
United  Kingdom 

Africa  

India  

China  


Short  tons 


1,595 

57 

717 

865 

634 

702 

1,012 

6,741 

7,284 

555 

1 ,800 

556 

American  Consul,  Montevideo,  Uruguay 


CANADIAN  APPLE  ESTIMATE  RAISED  IN  OCTOBER 

The  Canadian  commercial  apple  crop  for  1939  is  now  estimated  at 
15,623,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  over  200,000  bushels  above  the  Septem- 
ber estimate,  according  to  a  report  dated  October  25  from  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa.    .This  estimate  is  just  50,000  bushels 
less  than  the  final  figure  for  the  1938  production. 


CANADA:     Commercial  production  of  apples  by  Frovinces, 

1938  and  1939   


Province 

i  1938 

1939  a/ 

:    1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

 :  6,049 

5,826 

 i  6,572 

6 , 638 

2,597 

 !  364 

402 

 :  146 

160 

15 , 623 

Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
a/  Preliminary. 
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The  increase  over  last  month's  estimate  is  the  result  of  heavier 
production  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario.     Improved  moisture  conditions  have 
increased  the  October  Nova  Scotia  apole  estimate  by  2  percent  because  the 
aoples  are  sizing  better  than  was  -previously  expected. 

■ARGENTINA  RELAXES  REST5I CTIONS  ON  UNITED  STATES  APPLES 

Unlimited  importation  of  apples  from  the  United  States  into 
Argentina  up  to  January  31,  1940,  has  been  authorized  by L the  Argentine 
Government,  according  to  a  cable  from  American  Consul  General  Monnett  B. 
Davis  at  Buenos  Aires.     Prior  to  this  ruling,  imports  of  United  States 
fresh  fruit  for  the  last  6  months  of  1939  were  limited  to  an  amount 
equivalent  in  value  to  80  -oercent  of  imports  during  the  second  half  of 
1938. 

Argentina  was  formerly  an  important  market  for  United  States  exports 
of  fresh  deciduous  fruit,  but  this  ijra.de  has  declined  in  recent  years 
as  a  result  of  Argentine  import  restrictions,  along  with  increased  produc- 
tion of  fresh  fruit  within  that  country.    United  States  ample  exports 
declined  from  an  average  of  635,000  buvhels  during  the  5  years,  1926-27  to 
1930-31  to  an  average  of  105,000  bushels  in  the  past  five  seasons.  Ex- 
ports of  fresh  rears  dropped  from  an  average  of  36,000  bushels  during  the 
earlier  period  to  an  average  of  10,000  bushels  between  1934-35  and  1938-39. 

The  bulk  of  United  Sfates  exports  take  place  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  as  domestic  fruits  are  harvested  during  Ja?mary  or  February 
in  Argentina  and  are  marketed  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  months. 


UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  a-onles  and  oears  to  Argentina, 

July  to  June",  averages,  1926-1930,  1931-1935, 
 annual  1934  to  1938  


Period 

■  Apples 

Pears 

i    1,000  bushels 

1.000  bushels 

Ave  rage 

1926-27 

to 

1930-31  

 :  635 

36 

1931-32 

to 

1935-36  

22 

Annual 

1934-35 

16 

1935-36 

14 

1936-37 

8 

1937-38 

7 

1938  39 

:  10 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 
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FRENCH  AFRICAN  BANANA  INDUSTRY  HIT  BY  WAR 

The  requisitioning  of  most  of  the  fleet  of  modern,   specially  con- 
stricted banana  boat-s  that  normally  operate  between  the  African  colonies 
and  France  by  the  French  navy  as  a  war  measure  has  created  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  the  colonial  banana  trade,  according  to  a  report  from  the  American 
Smoassy  in  Paris.     Only  a  few  obsolete  ships  are  available  for  this  trade, 
and,  as  a  result,  shipments  of  bananas  have  been  severely  curtailed.  At 
present,  the  French  Ministry  of  Colonies  and  other  interested  authorities 
are  seeking  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

The  French  Government  has  encouraged  the  development  of  a  banana 
industry  in  the  French  colonies  to  supply  the  French  imports  of  that  fruit, 
and  this  policy  has  resulted  in  practically  eliminating  imports  of  bananas 
from  foreign  countries  in  the  past  2  years.     In  1938,  for  example,  ever  99 
percent  of  the  total  French  banana  imports  were  supplied  by  colonial  coun- 
tries, compared  with  approximately  12  percent  in  1932. 


FRANCE :     Imports  of  bananas  by  countries,  calendar  years, 
1931-1933  and  1936-1938 


Country 

;  1931 

1932 

1933 

1936 

1937 

1938 

[Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

■pounds 

pounds. 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pound s 

.  i  1.8 

8.0 

12.8 

46.2 

73.5 

82.2 

.  ;  7.0 

16.7 

24.4 

65.1 

96.6 

113.9 

;  14.1 

23.3 

30.4 

94.3 

121.2 

145.0 

.:  a/ 

a/ 

a  f 
a/ 

21.7 

37.0 

50.2 

:  32.7 

21.9 

22.8 

.9 

a/ 

a/ 

.  :  255.1 

31.3 

a/ 

a/ 

a/ 

:  11.3 

49.3 

43.7 

1.8 

i 

a/ 

.  :  a/ 

a/ 

205.5 

96.1 

H 

West  Africa  (other  than 

a/ 

a/- 

a/ 

.  :  .4 

226.  6 

5.8 

. :  45.3 

19.0 

8.0 

.9 

2.5 

2.0 

Total  

:  377.7 

396.1 

353.4 

327.0 

330.  8 

393.3 

Tableau  General  du  Commerce  Exterier. 
a/  If  any,  included  in  "others." 

NETHERLAND  INDIES  DRIED-FRUIT  IMPORTS  DOM 

Imports  of  dried  fruit  into  the  Netherlands  Indies  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1939  totaled  1,266,000  pounds  gross,  or  slightly  less  than 
imports  during  the  same  period  of  1938,  according  to  a  report  from  American 
Vice  Consul  Paul  Paddock  at  Batavia,  Java.    Normally  around  one-third  of 
the  total  imports  of  dried  fruit  into  the  Netherlands  Indies  occur  during 
the  first  6  months  of  the  year. 
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The  United  State-,  is  the  principal  supplier  of  dried  fruits,  and 
Australia  is  the  only  significant  competitor.    Besides  direct  shipments 
from  this  country,  practically  all  the  imports  from  Singapore,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  those  from  Penang  and  Hong  Kong,  consist  of  re  shipment  s 
of  American  produce. 


NETHERLANDS  INDIES:  Imports  of  dried  fruits  "by  principal  sources 
 of  supply,  January-- June ,  3L917rj-939  


Source 

)f  supply 


United  States. 
Singapore . . 
Hong  Kong. . 
Australia. . 

China  

Per rang. . . . 
Netherlands 
Others  


To  tal , 


1  337 


1 , 000  p  ound  s  gross 


U27 

9 

223 
229 
111 
1+21 
12 
1.2 


193s 


1,000  pounds  gross 


26s 
19s 
2U0 
105 
56 

6 

32 


1,353 


1939 


1.000  pouncis  gross 


375 
218 

2kS 
25U 
81 
56 
7 
27 


1,2b 


Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Netherlands  Indies  Government. 

CANADIAN  HOG-  NUMBERS  INCREASE,  OTHST.  LIVESTOCK  STATIONARY 

Canadian  livestock  numbers  on  June  1,  1939 »  showed  an  increase  of 
H  percent  above  the  same  date  of  1938,  according  to  the  Livestock  Survey 
for  June  1,  1939 t  recently  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Branch  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.     The  increase  in  total  numbers  on  hand  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  a  23-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs. 

On  June  1,  1939,  hog  numbers  reached  k, 2^h, 000  and  not  only  showed 
an  increase  of  23  percent  above  the  same  date  of  1938  but  were  12  percent 
above  the  average  for  the  9  --cars  1933-1937 •     Thus  the  decline  in  hog  num- 
bers of  the  past  2  years  has  been  offset.    Present  hog  numbers  exceed  by 
25  percent  the  number  reported  on  June  1,  191.H,  just  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  World  War. 


The  reason  for  the  substantial  gain  in  hoc:  numbers  this  year  is 

the  favorable  hog-feed  ratio  existing  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  19^8-30. 

It  is  expected  that  the  increase  will  continue  throughout  the  fall  and 

winter  of  1939-UO.     The  fall  pig  crop  of  1°39  will  be  about  32  percent 

greater  than  the  pig  crop  a  year  ago,  according  to  reports  of  the  number 
of  sows  expected  to  farrow  from  Juie  to  November.    Large  increases  are 
forecast  for  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
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CANADA:     Numb or  of  livestock,  June  1,  1939, 
with  comparisons 


1                :  Total 

btle 

:Milk  cows 

£JV\  p  OTl 

k/iiO  0  u 

TTpi       Q  A  C 

: Thousands 

:  Thou  sands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousand  s 

1933  :  8,876 

1935  :  3,821 

1936  :  8,84l 

1937  :  3,84o 

:  7,6qU 
:  3,864 
:  3, 8^9 
:  7,885 
:  3,9^0 

7,801  : 
'  7,654  : 
7,549  : 
4,l45  . 
3,963 

7,786  : 
7,421  . 

3,399 
.  3,327 
3,34o 

2,984 

2,977 
2,931 
2,892 

2,387 

Average  1977-1977. .. :  8,866 

:  7,846 

7,822 

3,375 

2,925 

1938  :  8,511 

1939  •:  S,UjU 

:  7,874 
:  7,874 

^,487 
:  4,294 

7,415 

:  3,366 

2,821 
t  2,824 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Jane  1,  1979. 

Inspected  slaughter  of  hoes  for  the  first  9  months  of  19^9  amounted 
to  2,322,000  head,  an  increase  of  7  percent  above  the  same  period  of  1933. 
Slaughter  in  1978  was  materially  below  the  large  slaughters  of  1976  and 
1937. 

CANADA:     Inspected  and  total  slaughter  of  livestock, 


Calendar 

Cattle  and  Calves: 

Hogs 

Sheep  and  Lamb 

year 

Inspected 

Total 

Inspec ted 

Total 

Inspected 

Total 

1933  : 

1974  : 

1935  

1976  

1937  

1938  

J  an. -Sept. 

1933."  

1939  

Thousands 

Thousand  s 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousand s 

1,092  : 
1,747  : 

1,377 
1,527 
1,626 
1,536 

:  1,165 
1,162 

1,715  ' 
2,177 
2,036 
1.8Q0 
1,354 
a/ 

\  a/ 

1/  ' 

2,802  : 
2,872  : 
•  2,806 
7,567  ' 
7,802 
7,177 

•  2,245 
:  2,322 

5,Si4  ' 

5.591  • 
5,4i5 
6,271 
^,986 
a/ 

a/ 
a/ 

869  : 

854 

861 

831 

822 

802 

:  499 
:  481 

1,691 
1,709 
1,696 
1,660 
1,668 
a/ 

!  a/ 

Monthly  Livestock  Market  and  Meat  Trade  Review,  December  issues;  and 
Livestock  Market  Review,  October  19,  1939,  Ottawa, 
a/  Hot  yet  available. 

The  trade  in  livestock  and  meats  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  confined  at  present  principally  to  live-cattle  exports  to  the 
United  States,  which  are  controlled  by  an  import  quota,  and  pork  exports 
to  Canada  from  the  United  States,  on  which  the  import  duty  was  lowered  to 
1.25  cents  per  pound  as  of  January  1,  1939,  compared  with  the  duty  of  2.5 
cents  prior  to  that  date. 
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CANADA:     Production  and  consult  ion  of  raeat, 


•■f  and  veal 


Fork 


y  c  ar 

F  ro— 

Consumption  ■  . 

r  1  0— 

Consumption 

Con sump tion 

lctal  fcaoita: 

: capita 

tr  TO— 

Per- 
capita 

duo  ti  on 

due  t ion , 

duct ion 

Total 

Million 

Million: 

Million 

Million: 

:Mi] lion 

'Million 

oounds 

ipounds  : Founds: 

pound s 

pounds  : Pounds 

■noun-  s 

'round  3 

, P  our  ~  s 

1933  . 

609  . 

593  :  550  i 

572  5 

SOI  :  75.O  ! 

68 

66 

6.1 

193U 

759 

735  .:  67.9  : 

839  : 

7l6  :  66.1 

68 

68  : 

6,7 

1935 

723 

724  :  6  -.2  : 

812  : 

673  :  62.0 

68 

70 

6.U 

19^6 

671  ! 

667'  :  60.5  : 

9^1  : 

750  :  68.0 

66 

65  . 

1537 

038 

655  :  58. 9  : 

3Q8  : 

693  :  62. U  1 

67  • 

6q  : 

c? 

1938 

»/ 

a/    :  a/  : 

a/  : 

a  /    :  a  / 

r  66 

a'/ 

a/ 

Liver, 

:o  ek  and 

Animal  Prod ue t : 

5  Static 

:ics,  i93'7i  an^ 

Intc rnational  Insti tut 

Lan 


and  mutton 


of  Agriculture  Annual  1933-3 
a/  Not  70 1  available. 


Canadian  imports  of  rork  -  mostly  fresh,  dry  salted,  and  pickled  - 
from  the  United  State- s  increased  to  15  million  pounds  in  the  first  8  months 
of  1939  and  were  more  than  seven  times  as  large  as  in  the  same  period  of 
193S.    Leaver  hog  and  pork  prices  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada,  and 
reduction  in  Canadian  import  duties,  have  "been  factors  in  the  situation. 

Canada  'exported  121  million  pounds  of  "bacon  and.  ham  in  the  first  0 
months  of  197'9  compared  with  125  million  pounds  in  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.    The  bulk  ?ont  to  the  British  market.    Evports  of  bacon  and  hams  from 
Canada  for  the  calendar  year  1978  amounted  to  171  million  pounds,  almost 
all  of  it  going  to  the  United  Kingdom.     In  IQlk,  the  opening  year  of  the 
World  War,   bacon  and  ham  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  only 
48  million  pounds  out  of  a  total  of  62  million  pounds.     Total  exports  in- 
creased each  year  to  reach  220  million  pounds  in  1917,  declined  to  only 
122  million  pounds  in  1918,  and  increased  again  in  1919  to  2U5  million 
pounds,  the  largest  quantity  ever  shipped  from  Canada. 


Exports  of  live  hogs  to  the  United  States  from  Canada  have  practi- 
cally ceased.     This  trade  amounted  to  only  260  head  in  197a  comoar. d  with 
7b, 000  head  in  1937 .    A  still  further  reduction  is  noticed  in  1939  through 
September,     In  191U,  the  first  year  of  the  World  War,  Canada  shipped 
215,000  live  hogs  to  the  United  States.     The  average  for  the  U  years  191 5- 
1918  wag  only  21,000  head  annually. 

Beef-cattle  exports  To  the  United  States  from  Canada  during  the  pe- 
riod. January  1  to.  November  2,  1975,  according  to  Canadian  statistics, 
reached  1 63, 000  head  compared  with  57,000  head  in  the  same  period  of  1978. 
Exports  of  calves  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  77,000  head  comrared 
with  1+2,000  head  a  year  ago.     The  annual  United  States  •  import  quota  at 
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the  reduced  rate  of  1.5  cents  par  pound  from  all  countries  combined  in 
any  calendar  year  was  placed  at  225,000  head  of  cattle  over  700  pounds 
and  100,000  head  for  cattle  weighing  less  than  200  pounds  each.  Imports 
in  excess  of  these  quotas  pay  the  %$iQ  Tariff  Act  rates.    The  duty  on  im- 
ports of  cattle  weighing  from  200  to  700  pounds  each  remains  at  the  rate 
of  "the  Tariff  Act  of  19^0,   i.e.  2.5  cents  per  -pound. 


CANADA:    Exports  of  pork  and  lr 
1914-1313,  io^k.i9^g,  and 


'o  hogs,  showing  principal  destinati 
January-Sop  timber  19"^  and  1939 


on, 


Calendar 
year 


1914. 

1915' 
1916. 

1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


19^  

1935  

1936  

1937  

193s  

Jan. -Sept 

IS}*,.. 

1939. . . 


Bacon  and  haras 


Pork  0 


deluding 


aeon  and  ha 


ins) 


10  the  : 

xo  the 

m«     4-1-1  < 

j.0   one  « 

United,  : 

Tot  r..l  : 

United 

Total  ; 

United  : 

Total 

Kingdom  : 

Status 

States  : 

Million 

Million  : 

Mi llion 

:  Million  : 

pounds 

pound s 

"do  and  s 

:  pounds 

Thousands: 

Thousands 

4-'.  5  : 

■1.5  : 

14.9 

:  17.0 

215  : 

215 

137.4  • 

140.2 

3.7 

!  15.2 

o2  : 

|3 

197.8 

19S.  5 

1.1 

:  12.9 

1 

2 

216.6 

213.3 

2.0 

s  12.1 

14 

15 

■113.6 

121.5 

2.^ 

!  35-9 

S 

8 

240.7 

245,3 

3.7 

:  •  6.8 

:  29 

30 

119.7 

120.4 

0.2 

:  ^.3 

!  1 

•  ^ 

124.3 

125.3 

7  Q 
' »  j 

:  7.1 

:  15 

:  19 

154.S 

:     11. 5 

:  16.4 

:  70 

:  76 

192.1 

:  195.6 

17.4 

;     2**.  5 

:  76 

:  83 

169.5 

:     170. 3 

:  2.4 

:  7.7 

:  a/ 

r 

\  0 

12S.  2 

:  129.3 

:  1,9 

!  5.8 

1  a/ 

120.5 

:  121,4 

:  1.5 

:  5,0 

:  a/ 

Live  hogs 


Livestock  and  Animal  Produce  Statistics,  19*57;  Livestock  Market  and  Meat 
Trade  Review,  December  issues;  and  Livestock  Market  Review,  October  1?, 
19*^9,  Ottawa. 

a/  Less  than  5 00. 

The  hulk  of  the  cattle  imported  from  Canada,  according  to  United 
Status  statistics  are  in.  the  weight  class  of  700  pounds  and  over;   the  next 
largest  group  is  in  that  class  weighing  loss  than  200  pounds,  and  the  small 
est  in  that  weighing  200  to  700  pounds,   on  which  the  duty  was  not  reduced, 
in  the  latest  trade  agreement  with  Canada.     Imports  of  dutiable  cattle 
oth.r  than  for  dairy  purposes  from  Canada  in  the  first  9  months  of  19^9 
were  as  follows,  with  comparable  figures  for  last  vcar  given  in  parentheses 
Heavy  cattle,  700  pounds  and  over,  17>7,000  (40,000);  calves,  under  200 
pounds,  74,000  (39,000) ;  cattle  200  pounds  and  less  than  7 00  pounds,  7.832 
(4,727).  1/ 

1/  See  Forei  ;n  Cr#os  and  Markets  of  November  10,  1939,  pp.  454-455,  for  a 
discussion  of  the  current  effects  of  the  import  quota  on  imports  of  livo 
cattle  into  the  United  States. 
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BRITISH  hoOI-CCBThCL  MZASUgjlg  T'JTD  TO  STABILIZli  I.1-.HK/.TS 

The  announcement  of  the  prices  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  agreed 
upon  for  purchase  of  the  exportable  surpluses  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  wool  clips,  together  with  the  new  maximum  taic-: -ever  (buying)  and 
issuance  (selling)  prices  has  tended  to  stabilize  world  wool  prices  at 
levels  mater ially'  higher  than  these  of  a  year  ago.    The  maximum  prices- 
were  established  October  25  when  the  Wool  Control  took  over  foreign  v,ool 
stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  hew  take-over  and  issuance  prices  are  higher  in  British  currency 
than  the.  original  maximum  prices  established  on  September  5  before  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  purchase  price  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  wool  clips,.    These  take-over  prices  (delivered  Bradford  or  any 
other  consumption  area)  apply  to  all  United  Kingdom  stocks  of  Australian, 
Nexv  Zealand.,  South  African,  an*  South  Americ. n  raw  wool,  tops,  and  noils, 
except  those  owned  by  industry  for  manufacture  or  owned  for  fulfilment  of 
existing  contracts  and  not  require:"1  for  war  services.    The  selling,  or 
issuance  prices  ere  the  prices  at  w'-j.ch  the  'Joel  Control  will  issue  wool  to 
the  home  trade  .and  do  not  apply  to  export  sales. 


UNITED  KINGDOM:  Controlled 

effective 


prices  of  raw  wool ,  tops,  and  noils, 


0 


toher 


1939 


:    War  controlled  prices,  r>-  r  pound 

I  Fn  i  t  e  6  K  i  n  gd  o  m 

:      Un  i1 

;ed  States 

Reference  numb 
and 
descript ion 

er 

C1 

irre-n  oy 

irrency 

VSept.S 
maxi- 
mum 

'pric  e 

:  Octol 

[ Sept  .'5 
max  i  - 
mum 

'price  • 

•  October  23 

:  Take- 
:  over 
:  price 
:  a/ 

:  I  -sii- 

:  a  nee 
;price 
I  b/ 

Take- 
over 
price 
a/ 

:  Issu— 

;ance 
:or  ice 
:  b/ 

(Colonial),  oil  comb 

P  nee 

•     P  (  r.  o  t 

Cents 

Cents 

□  nt 

Tope 

3d 

64' 

s  war,:-   

9  A  ^O 

:  29.00 

31.75 

44.90 

48.44 

:53.04 

56' 

s  super   

21 .  50 

:  23.50 

25.75 

36.43; 

39.26 

43 . 02 

48' 

s  average  (carded) 

18.25 

:  20. «  5: 

22.00: 

30.92: 
•  31.34: 
28.80: 

33.83 
34.  ,  6 

36.75 
:37.17 

:  34.25 

48' 

!  18.50 

:  20.75 
:  18.75: 

44' 

s  prepared   

17.00 

20.50 

31.32 

Colonial  wools  -  ce  ill  in  - 

types, 

cle 

en,  scoured 

64' 

21  25 

•  23.5C 
:  15.75; 

20.50. 

36.00: 

39 . 26 : 
31.32: 

•42.60 
•34.25 

56' 

s  super   

17.00 

28.80: 

48' 

s  average  carding  . 

14.25 

16.00: 

17.50: 

24.57: 

26.73: 

29.23 

48' 

fe  hog  

15 . 00 

M-.50.1 

18.00- 

25.41: 

27.56: 

30.07 

44' 

s  prepared   « 

13.50 

:  15.00: 

16 . 25 

25.06- 

'•'■7.15 

Noils 

,  white  noble,  combed  ; 

Au  s 

trali an  64's  clear 

16.75 

:  17.75: 

19.25: 

28 . 38 : 

29.65: 

32.16 

56' 

s  average  (carded) 

l'7-.50 

•  14.50: 

15.50: 

^4.22: 

OQ 

48' 

s  average  (carded) . 

12 . 00 

12.75- 

13.75: 

20.33: 

'■'1.30: 

00  on 

Continued  - 
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UNITED  KINGDOM:    Controlled  prices  of  raw  wool,  tops,  and  noils, 


effective  Oetob^ 


Reference  number 
and 
description 


Colonial  wools  -  clothing  ty  >es 
Australian  scoured  fleece,  ^ood 


color, 


o'und ,  fine  70*3  ... 


Australian  scoured  locks,  fair 
color,  part  fault  60/64' s   

Australian  scoured  skin  wool,  su- 
it er  style,  merino,  combing  64 's. 

Cane  scoured  average  snow  whites, 
short,  slight  fault  64/70' s   

Scoured  Nev.r  Zealand  second  prices 
•rood  length,  good  to  fair  color, 
free  from  fault.,  50/56  rs   

Scoured  New  Zealand  second  pieces 
average  length,  fair  color, prac- 
tically free  from  fault  44/48' s. 

Scoured  New  Zealand  average 
crutchings,  average  length,  fair 
color,  practically  free  from 
fault  44/48 's   '. 

New  Zealand  freezing  works  type 
slipe,  lambs,  fine  crossbred, 
clothing  50/5.6  's   

New  Zealand  greasy  average  lambs 
medium  to  .good  length,  fair  col- 
or,  slight  seed  50/56 's   

English  skin  woc3>,  clothing  fine 
lamb  wool  

English  skin  white  br itch, sheep  , 
carding   


23,  1939  -  Continued 


7jar  controlled,  prices ,  per  pound 


United  Kingdom 
currency 


Sept .5 
maxi- 
mum 

pr  ic  e 

•  October  23 

[Sept .  5 
.  max i- 
,  mum 
.price 

:  0ctob< 

~-t  23 

:  Take- 
:  over 
rnrice 
•  a/ 

:  Issu- 

:  an  c  e 
:  price 
:  b/ 

:  Take- 
:  over 
:  price 
:  a/ 

Issu- 
ance 
inn"5  ce 
■  bj 

P  e  n  c  e 

1  3P  *  3  n  c  ^ 

■  Cents 

:  Cents 

:0  j  t? 

22.50 

:  23.75 

:  25.75 

:  38.12 

39.67 

: 43 . 02 

14.75 

:  15.75 

:  16.75 

:  24.99 

•  26.31 

:27.« 

22.50 

•    ex  n 
'    do • fu 

op"  np; 

:      .  i  o 

:  38.12 

39.67 

: 43 . 02 

17.^5 

18.25: 

•  19.75 

•  29.23 

•  30.49 

:32.99 

lr<.50 

14.50: 

15 . 50 

:  22.87 

24.22 

: 25.89 

12.50: 

13.25 

:  14.25; 

21.18 

:  22.13 

°3.S0 

13.00: 

13.75 

15.00 

;  22.03 

22.97 

25.06 

15.75: 

16.75: 

18 . 00 : 

26.69: 

27.98: 

30.07 

12.50: 

13.25: 

14.25: 

21.18: 

22.13: 

23.80 

1? . 00 : 

13.75; 

15.00 

22.03: 

22.97: 

25.06 

12.00: 

12.75; 

13 . 75 : 

20.33: 

2.1 . 30 : 

22.97 

United  States 
currencv 


Statutory  Rules,  .and.  Orders,  1939.,  No.  1100;  Emergency  Powers  (Defense)  Raw 
Materials;  the  Control,  .of  "fool  (Amendment)  Order,  1939,  dated  September  5,. 
1939;.  an^  cable  from  th,<~  American  Embassy,  London,  October  25,  1939. 
a/  Delivered  at  Bradford  or  any  other  consumption  center, 

b/  Prices  at  which  wool  will  be  issued  to  home  trade.  These  prices  do' no* 
atvply  to  exnort.  sales.  ■ 
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The  Haw  nriccs  were  f  ix^.d  oy  tfos  Wool  Control  as  a  consequence-  of 
d is satisfaction  on  the  part  cf  the  British  wool  industry  with  the  original 
maximum-price  schedule  and  the  unwillingness  of  holders  to  sell  until  more 
remunerat ive  prices  were  authorized. 

It  war  announced  und<er  date  of  October  14  that  an  arrangement  had 
been  reached  between  the  governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  whereby  the  United  Kingdom  had  agreed  to  purchase  the  wool 
production  of  Australia  and  Now  Zealand,  exeunt  that  used  for  domestic 
consumption,  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  one  die  thereafter.    The  pr ic* 
r,r-r  Pound ,  'Tease  basis,  agreed  up  on  for  the  Australian  clip  of  1939-4C  is 
10.7od.  (1.7.8  cents)  and  the  price  for  the  Hew  Zealand  clip  is  9.8d.  (16.2 
cents) .  1/    In  addition,  thy  Wool  Control  her;  mad::  an  a  greement  with  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  to  nurchas;  a  quantity  of  the  South  African  clip 
sufficient  to  maintain  or  stabilise  the  price  at  th^  Australian  level  and 
intended  to  at  leant  take  cart;  of  tbe  quantities  formes*  iy  sold  to  Germany. 

As  the  exportable  surplus  of  Australian  and  South  African  fine  wool 
in  1939  may  bo  estimated  at  abou  t  l#j?.fln  mill  ion  pounds,   it  is  between  two 
and  three  times  the  quantity  of  this  type  of  wool  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1938  and     over  - throe  times  th-.  average  quantity  imported  in  the 
-war  years,  1914-1918.    The  Britiieh  Government  reserves  the  right  to  sell  its 
; purchases  in  world  markets,  and  each  Dominion  is  to  share  equally  with  the 
United  Kingdom  in  any  profit  accruing  from  the  sale  of  its  wool  outside  the 
:United  Kingdom.     The  bulk  of  this  wool  is  merino. 

It  seen?  certain  that  every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  United  Kingdom 
to  avoid  the  piling  up  of  stocks  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,   such  as  occurred 
during  and  f ol lowing,  the  World  War  with  th>   consequent  break  in  prices  in 
.1920-1922.    An  even  worse  slump  was  avoided  only  through  the  fact  that  the 
•British  Australian  '.Vcol  Realization  Association  controlled  the  disposal  of 
'the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  clips  and  ma  rioted  them  during  the  years 
1919--1924. 

It  has  not  b^en  revealed  as  yet  just  hew  ma eh  of  the  South  African 
i clip  will  be  purchased  by  the  British  Government.     British  purchases  for 
'the  past  five  seasons  averaged  44  million  pounds  annually,  or  about  20  per- 
'Crnt  of  th'   total  clip.    This  quantity,  together  with  an  average  of  64  mil- 
!lion  pounds,  or  28.0  percent,  purchased  by  Germany,  accounted  for  over  half 
the  clip.    This  year  the.  German  share  has  been  released  for  other  countries, 

;1/  Converting  these  st  rling  prices  to  Australian  and  New  Zealand  currencies 
(at  the  nominal  exchange  rate,  the  price  for  the  Australian  clip  is  13.44d. 
land  that  for  the  Nev  Zealand  lo.eSd.,  which  represent  increases  of  about  30 
•percent  and  35  percent,  respectively,  above  those,  of  last  season,  according 
to  the  Weekly  Wool  Chart  of  the  United  Kingdom'. 
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due  to  the  recent  cancellation  of  the  barter  agreement  with  Germany,  which 
had  been  in  effect  since  December  1934. 

At  October  wool  sales  in  South  Africa,  the  United  States  and  Japan 
were  reported  as  the  principal  comr^t  it  ore ,  although  Japan  was  handicapped!' 
at  first  by  a  delay  in  ma  kin,?',  credit  arrangements.    Prior  to  the  announce-  ' 
ment  on  October  14  by  the  British  Wool  Control  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  Australian  clip,  South  African  sales  were  reported  as  more  or  less  of 
a  failure  due  to  lack  of  buying  interest.    At  subsequent  sales,  competition 
has  been  keen  with  good  support  from  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  local 
scourers.    Prices  during  the  last  week  of  October  weakened  somewhat  com- 
pared with  prices  at.  the  opening  sales,  probably  as  the  result  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Australian  purchase  price,  bet  are  presumably  on  a  better 
basis  at  present.  n>;.ric^;  buying  has  declined  sharply  in  November. 

Japan  usually  buys  wool  in  Australia,  but  as  that  clip  has  already 
been  purchased  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  arrangements  have  net  been  made  as 
yet  for  exports  to  other  countries,  Japan  is  believed  to  be  trying  to  cover 
immediate  fine-wool  requirements  in  the  South  African  market.     Japanese  pur- 
chases in  Australia  for  the  five  seasons  1934-35  to  1933-39  averaged  131 
million  pounds  annually.     In  1935,  when  there  was  delay  in  reaching  an 
agreement  with  Australia,  Japan  purchased  89  million  pounds  from  South 
Africa,  or  35  percent  of  the  total  quantity  exported  from  that  country. 

WOOL  ( GREASE  AND  SCOURED  COMBINED) :    Exports  from  British  Dominions 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  to  principal  consuming  countries, 
 July-June  19"  7-38  and  1938-39 


Countries  of 
destination 

:                    .      :      Union  of        :  NEww 
:        Australia    .  gouth  Africa  Zealand 

1937- ?S : 1938-39 : 19  37-53 

: 1938-39 

:19r^7-58: 1936-59 

United  Kingdom   

German v   

:Mi  11  ion  :MiIlion  :Mill  ion 
mounds  : pounds  : pounds 

:Million 
mounds 

rMillion:  Mill  ion 
: pounds  : pounds 

•  324.9  :  368.0  :  40.4 
:     56. 1  :     36.8  :  79.4 
13^.0  :  172.3  :  43.6 
70,3  :     SI. 3  :    17.9  • 
97.1  :   110.2  :  19.5 

8.5  :     16.5  :  b/ 
70.5  :     73.4  :  5.2 
4.7  :     ^2.0  :      0.5  i 
3.4  :      3.5  :  0.4 

:  45.9 
:  86.0 
:  51.2 
:  22.6 
.  20.2 
:      b/  : 
1.8  < 
0.7 

:a/163.8;a/177.5 
:      15.3:  6.4 
:      20.2:  39.4 
:       o.i:  o.r 
:        6.5:  19.3 

b/  :  b/ 
13.8:  7.7 

4.2:       13. S 

7.1: 

Italy   

Belgium   

Netherlands   

Japan   

United  States   

Canada   

Total  abovt  countries  ..: 

7^7.5  :  8.24.0  :  '  206.9  : 
52.4  :     34.8  :     11.5  : 

228.4  ; 
12.6  ; 

231.0:  273.2 
27.8:  34.? 

Total   , 

779.9  :  858.3  :  218.4  : 

241.0  : 

258.8:  308.1 

I'Vool  Intelligence  Motes. 

a/  Including  small  quantity  "option  continent.'' 

b/  Not  reported  separately,   if  any,  included  with  others. 
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Th-  standard  average  quality  of  most  of  th •..  Australian  merino  wool 
is  64's.    Trade  sources  estimate  that  32  percent  of  the  1939-4(5  wool  clip, 
provisionally  estimated  at  1,005  million  rounds,  grease  basis,  will  clas- 
sify as  merino,  and  18  percent  as  crossbred.    South  African  wool  is  mainly 
m  rino,  93  percent  being  graded  as  60's/70Ts  Quality.    Approximately  54 
percent  of  the  clip  grades  64  *s  to  70's  and  over.    Thus  the  United  Kingdom 
'a' ill  be  in  control  of  approximately  824  million  -sounds  of  Australian  m  rino, 
th-.  bulk  of  which  grades  64's  in  quality  and  that  part  of  th-  264  million 
pounds  of  South  African  merino  grading  60' s/7C's  and  over,  considered  suf- 
ficient to  stabilize  the  price  at  the  Australian  level. 

New  Zealand  wool  production  in  1939-40  will  b-    in  the  neighborhood 
of  322  million  pounds,   judging  by  sheen  numbers,  compared  with  326  million 
pounds  in  1938-39.    This  clip  is  about  98  percent  crossbred,  fine  and 
medium  • ; redes  of  quality,  40 's  to  50' §  pr edominat ing .    It  was  reported  from 
Bradford  under  date  of  October  9  that  the  Wool  Control  had  called  for  ad- 
ditional quantities  of  46' s  to  50' s  carded  tops,  colonial  and  English  wool, 
for  d -..livery  by  November  30,.  prices  raid  to  be  subject  to  any  increase  in 
the  official  list  of  maximum  prices. 


WOOL:    Production  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
_Union  of  South  Africa,  19^-'v4  to  1939-40  


Season 

Australia 

[    Union  of 
\ South  Africa 

Zealand 

:  Total 

Million 

:""  Million 

i '  Million  "  ~~ 

Million 

:  rounds 

■pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

1933-34   

:  996 

275 

:          .290  : 

1,561 

1934-35   : 

1,015  : 

210 

:  265 

1,490 

1955436   

971 

238 

3  04 

1,513 

1936-37   

983  : 

264 

303 

1 , 550 

1937-38  : 

1,023 

233 

1,553 

1938-39   • 

985  : 

°43 

7: 28  : 

1,561 

1939-40   ,  : 

b/  1,005 

°70 

c/       322  : 

:  1,597 

Compiled  from  .official  sources, 
a/  pr  lieiriary. 

b/  National  Council  of  Tool  Selling  Broker.'  of  Australia. 


%f  Unofficial  estimate  based  on  changes  in  sheer  numbers. 

Mports  of  wool  into  the  United  States  by  countries  of  production 
show  that  during  the  past  five  seasons  the  United  States  imported  approxi- 
mately 25  million  pounds  of  Australian  wool,  chiefly  of  the  apparel  type 
(combing  and  clothing  wool).     In  1937,  imports  of  this  type  of  Australian 
wool  were  as  large  as  70  million  pounds.     Imports  of  South  African  wool 
during  the  same  5- year  period  averaged  only  4  million  pounds.    New  Zealand 
wool  imported  during  the  5-year  period  averaged  16  million  pounds.  Im- 
ports of  United  Kingdom  origin  averaged  17  million  rounds,  chiefly  of  the 
carpet  type.. 
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WARTIliE  CCl&QDITY  CONTROL  IZASUPJ.S 

As  a  result  of  the  present  European  conflict,  restrictions  and 
control  measures  affecting  a  great  number  of  commodities  have  "oeen  insti- 
tuted "py  governments  in  both  "belligerent  and  neutral  countries  all  over 
the  world.     Since  these  measures  will  influence  prospective  exports  or 
consumption  of  American  agricultural  products,  this  information  has  "been 
assembled,  insofar  as  available,  for  the  more  important  United  States 
agricultural  export  commodities.    A  statement  summarizing  the  wartime 
measures  applicable  to  tobacco  was  r- resented  in  lest  week's  issue  of 
Foreign  Crops  end  Markets.     This  week,  similar  information  is  presented 
on  fruit  |  roducts,  and  subsequent  issues  will  include  material  on  other 
important  commodities.     Supplemental  information  will  be  published  from 
time  to  time  to  bring  the  information  for  the  various  commodities  up  to 
date.    It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  published  statement s, 
•while  the-    contain  all  the  information  available  at  the  time  of  replica- 
tion, ore  in  many  cases  incomplete  and,  also,  that  some  measures  may  have 
been  modified  by  subsequent  legislation,  orders,  or  decrees,  reports  of 
which  have  not  so  far  been  received*    Readers  are  cautioned  in  their  use 
of  the  material  accordingly. 

FRUIT 

Domestic  fruit  supplies  from  the  harvest  in  the  belligerent 

countries  were  heavier  than  those  of  last  year  and  this  factor,  along 
with  the  fact  that  man"  fruit  items  are  considered  nonessential  in  war- 
time, has  resulted  in  attempts  by  these  countries  to  restrict  fruit  im- 
ports.    Our man  imports  have  been  extensively  controlled  by  the  Government 
since  193"7).     The  United.  Kingdom  and  France  introduced  control-measures 
immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  war.     Fruits  are  included  in  the  con- 
ditional contraband  lists  of  the  belligerent  Nations.     Neutral  countries 
have  also  introduced  licensing  and  other  control  schemes  in  order  to 
regulate  the  trade  in  fruit. 

The  various  war  measures  of  belligerent  and  neutral  countries  ap- 
plicable to  fruits  are  listed  below  by  countries. 

Unite: d  Kin: rd.orn 

I mp 0 r t  Bestrictio n s ;  Immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
Board  of  Trade  announced  an  order  under  the  Imports,  Exports,  and  Customs 
Powers  (Defence)  Act,  1939,  prohibiting  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
cf  certain  roods  except  Under  license.    Licenses  under  this  order  were 
required  on  fruit,  fresh  or  raw,  other  than  apples,  pears,  bananas, 
oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons,  limes,  and  other  citrus  fruits,  and  on  fresh 
vegetables  other  than  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and.  onions. 

September  2~[ .     Board  of  Trade  announced  that  only  imports  of  soft 
fruits  from  Empire  sources  would  be  permitted. 
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3  ptmb:r  23.    Boar-'  of  Trad--  announced  that  imports  of  grapes 
from  the  United  States ,  for  which  import  licenses  were  required  under  an 
order  dated  September  5,  would  he  restricted  to  25  percent  in  sterling 
value  of  Lest  year's  imports. 

October  14.    The  Disport  Licensing  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
issued  a  general  licen?    atitisoriatlag  the  importation  from  all  countries 
of  fresh  melons  and  grapes  (other  than  hothouse)  arriving  in  the  United 
Kingdom  between  Octob:r  17  and  October  ?l#    During  this  period  no  re- 
strictions were  in  effect  as  to  nuant ity,  value,  or  origin. 

November  14,    Unr-  stricted  importation  of  citrus  fruit  juice  per- 
mitted under  an  oe.n      nernl  license  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

November  15.     Imports  of  1'rtsh  anples  and  pears  made  subject  to 
license  effective  November  20.    -Goods  dispatched  to  the  United  Kingdom 
befcr-.  November  20  will  not  be  subject  to  this  prohibition.  Applica- 
tions for  imports  from  non-Emp ir.,  countries  will  not  be  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  until  further  notice    An  open  general  license  was  issued 
permitting  importation  from  Bnpiro  countries,  but  this  license  is  sub- 
ject to  limitation. 

Ex  port  Pr  ob ibit ions ;    An  order- in-counc  il ,  Export  of  Goods  (Pro- 
h ib it i on)   (No.  2)  Order  1939 ,  trohicited  the  export  from  the  United  King- 
dom of  fresh  plums,,  gr»>  engages,  and  damsons;  fresh  pulp  and  fruit  sect  in; 
and  canned  and  bottled  fruits  with  or  without  sugar. 

France 

A  drcr and  minirt-ri.,1  orders  of  September  1,  published  in  the 
Journal  Of  f  icjel  on  8-nt,;.mber  2,  made  imports  of  all  foreign,  merchandise 
snbjct  to  import  license.    Citrus  f  raits 'and  bananas  were  spec  if ically 
mentioned.    P  rmits  for  imports  were  to  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Eff-ctiv-.  Sapt emb-r  10,  the  import  of  all  foreign  merchandise 
into  France  was  made  subi  ct  to  advance  certificates  attesting  cither 
that  the  delivery  of  foreign  currencies  necessary  to  effect  payment  had 
br.  n  authorized,  or  that,  according  to  importer's  declaration,  the  importa- 
tion did  not  requir  :  payment  in  foreign  currencies . 

Effective  October  1,  Ltbe  French  import  license-  taxes  reverted  to 
thf  former  rates  of  32  francs  per  100  kilograms  en  apples  and  45  francs 
Ear  100  kilograms  on  pears.    The  lower  rates,  3,6  francs  on  apples  and 
24  franco  on  pears,  in  effect  since  1937,  expired  and  were  not  renewed. 
A  despatch  dated  November  lc  states  that  import  licenses  and  exchange 
permits  for  United  States  fresh  apples  and  pears  will  probably  not  be 
issued  at  least  until  late  in  March  1940. 
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Australia 

A  proclamation  issued  by  tiie  Australian  Government,  effective 
September  25,  restricted  the  exportation  of  all  goods  except  under 
license  from  the  customs  authorities .     It  is  required  that  all  papers 
pertinent  to  export  shipments  must  be-  surrendered  to  the  Commonwealth 
Bank,  which  will  reimburse  shippers  in  Australian  currency  for  the 
amount  of  the  shipment. 

Effective  September  9,  a  sales  tax  of  6  percent  was  to  be  as- 
sessed on  the  sales  value  of  imported  goods,  calculated  on  the. basis  of 
Australian  currency. 

Ireland 

Effective  November  7,  the  import  of  fresh  apples  was  prohibited 
except  under  license. 

Netherlands 


Effective  for  the  period  August  P.6  -  December  31,  1939,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  established  complete  control  over  imports  and 
exports  of  a  wid<£  variety  of  agricultural  products.    Fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  included  in  the  list, 

The  Nether land  Vegetable  and  Fruit  Control  Organization  has  been 
set  up  to  control  the  export  of  fresh  and  dried  vegetables,  all  vege- 
table preserves,  fresh  find  dried  fruits,  fruit  pulps,  fruit  jams,  and 
early  potatoes,  during  the  period  April  1  to  July  31. 

effective  October  1,  the  Netherlands  exempted  all  fruits  from 
the  turn-Over  tax.    This  tax  law,  which  imposed  a  tax  of  4  percent  on 
thf  duty-paid  value  of  fruit  imports,  had  b--  n  in  effect  since  January  1, 
1934. 

v  l?,ium 

A  decree  effective  as  of  July  31,  1939,  required  import  permits 
for  the  following  goods:    Fresh  cherries  and  apricots;  lemons,  oranges, 
and  the  like;  fresh  peaches  and  nectarines;  fresh,  pears,  fresh  apples, 
fresh  plums  of  any  icind,  grapes,  and  fruits  not  specially  mentioned. 
Fresh  fruit  was  exempted  from  the  sales  tax. 

Finland 

A  decree  dated  September  16,  1939,  and  effective-,  from  September  IS, 
prohibit ed  all  imports,  including  fruit  items,   into  Finland  and  storing 
of  goods  in  bonded  warehouses  in  Finland,  except  by  permission  of  the 
Finnish  License-  Committee. 
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Italy 

Effective  ScotemVr  4,  1939,  th  j  Italian  Gciverriment  made  .-xnorts 
of  50  products  subject  to  liens--.  lemons  wore  %h&  only  fruit  spoc if i- 
c  ally  men t  i  on  < id , 

Switzerland 

Effective  Senterrb <  r  ' 4  ,  1939,  the  exportation  f rom  Switzerland , 
either  dir-.ct  or  in  broken  transit,  of  practically  all  merchandise,  in- 
cluding fruit  items,  was  ma'de  subduct  to  export  permits  and  taxes.  This 
d  cr  ••;  r-nlaci'd  that  of  Au~nst  26'*,  whr.ch  r  ..quired  e:oort  p emits  for 
foodstuffs.    Urd  r  this  dscr  -.  fresh'  crapes  were  the  only  fruit  listed 
under  th    exemption  list. 

On  Sept  mb'.r  83,  it  was  announced  that  certain  trade  with  France 
would  be  exempted  from  import  and  export  licenses.    This  apnlics  norticu- 
larly  to  fexnort  and  transit  traffic.    All  trad,   between  neutral  or  allied 
countries  and  Franc  ,  in  direct  transit  through  Switzerland,  was  exempted 
from  imiort  and  esroort  lie  lis • .  in  Switzerland. 

Snn  in 

A  trad..  agi\  pCi.nt  e.it  ri  into  between  Snain  and  Norway,  was  con- 
cluded July  26,  1939,  and  became  effective  August  1.    Und-r  the  agree- 
ment, the  Spanish  Government  agreed  to  grant  licenses  for  the  exportation 
to  Norway  of  Spanish  goods  to  the  total  f.o.b.  value  of  700,000  pounds 
sterling,  with  quotas  allocated  for  oranges  and  other  citrus  fruits, 
grapes,  figs,  onions,  fresh,  tomatoes,  preserved  vegetables,  and  other 
goods.    The  Government  of  Norway  agreed  to  bind  against  increase  the  ex- 
isting rates  of  import  duty  on  apricot  pulp  and  citrus  juices. 

Greece 

Effective  September  10,  1939,  the  Greek  Government  issued  regula- 
tions making  th*-  importation  of  all  commodities,  including  fresh  fruits, 
subject  to  special  authorization  of  the  Ministry  o^  National  Economy. 

Argentina 

An  exchange  ruling  of  October  7  permitted  fresh  fruit  to  be  im- 
nort'. d  from  the  United  States  up  to  December  31  in  an  amount  equivalent 
in  value  to  80  p  rcent  of  imports  during  the  second  half  of  1938,  the 
aonpref erantial  rate  of  exchange  of  17  pesos  per  pound  to  a-ooly. 

A  further  r  gulat ion  effective  November  7  authorized  the  unlimited 
importation  of  fresh  apples  from  the  United  States  into  this  country  up 
to  January  31,  194-0, 
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COTTON:    price  per  pound  of  representative  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool 
November  10,  1939,  with  comparisons 


1939 


Growth 

September 

0c- 

cobe  r 

November 

22 

pa 

6 

1  3 

20 

27 

rz 

.Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

;Cents 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

American  - 

Middling  

.11.27 

•11.27 

:10.80 

;10.45 

:10.59 

.10.61: 

10.35 

11.24 

Low  Middling  

:  9.86 

9 .  Q5 

•  9.37 

•  9  ?P 

:  9.43 

•  9.53 

9.44 

10.36 

Egyptian  (Fully  Good  Fair). 

Gi za  7  

13.37 

•12.85 

12.66 

: 12.69 

:12.4C 

12.58 

12. SO- 

12.53 

12.89 

12.09 

12.04 

11.94 

:12.05 

•11.91 

IL 65 

12.00 

Brazilian  (Frir)  - 

North   

.10.36 

.10.35; 

9 . 88 

:  9.62 

:  9.34: 

9.95 

:  9.69 

10.60 

Sao  Paulo   

10.94' 

10.94 

10.46. 

•10.20 

HO.  43 

10.53: 

10.27 

11.16 

Indian  - 

Broach  ('Fully  Good)   

9.14 

9 . 10 

8.79 

8.67 

:  8.84 

8.95: 

3 . 82 

9.51 

Central  Provinces 

(Superfine)  

q  c,p 

9.59 

9.27 

9.15 

•  9.33 

9.43- 

9.30 

9.98 

Bind  (Fine)  

8.71 

R 

v..  m  i  1 J 

8.52 

:  8.43 

:  8.66 

8.77 

Peruvian  (Good)  - 

Tan -'mis   

l9 . 50 

12.61 

11.97 

•11.87 

:12.10 

12.19 

Converted  at  current  exchange  rates. 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  to  principal. foreign  markets,  annual 

1937-38  and  1933-39,  and  August  1-November  9,  1938  and  1939  a/ 
 (Running  bales)  


Country  to 
which  exported  : 

:    Year  ended  July  31 

August  1 -Nov ember  9 

1937-38  . 

1938-39  : 

1938  : 

:  1939 

United  Kingdom  

;  1,000  bales. 

1,000  bales 

1,000  bales' 

1,000  bales 

i       1,630  : 
3 , 049 

i            478  • 
:  1,791 

:           166  ; 

:  76.r 

r  674 

82  8 

Total  Europe   

4,579 
70Q 

54*2 

:  2,269 
905 
394 

929 

:  288 
:  108 

:  1,562 

236 
206 

Other  countries  ,  

Total   

:        5,950  : 
:           273  • 

3,568 

206 

:        1,325  : 
:             63  • 

2,004 
110 

Total,  excluding  linters 

5,672  • 

3,362 

:        1,262  : 

1,894 

Compiled  from  the  Weekly  Stock  and  Movement  Report,  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change. 

a/  Includes  linters. 
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BUTTER:    Price  per  pound  in  New  York,  Sen  Francisco,  Copenhagen, 
Montreal,  and  London,  November  9,  1939,  with  comparisons 


Market  and  description 

November  10, 
;  1938 

^November  2, 
:  1939 

'November  9, 
;  1939 

San  Franc isco,  92  score   

Copenhagen,  official  quotation.: 
Lender,  all  sources   j 

.    .  C°ntr 

a/    23.3  j 
23.4  : 

28.9    .  J 

Cents 

i  2Q.e 

29.2  ! 
'>/     24.3  ! 
!           c/  ! 
d/    27.3  : 

!  Cents 

!  28.8 

30.0 
b/  24.4 

~  -V 

d/  27.3 

a/  Quotation  as  of  November  15. 

b/  Quotation  of  followin''  day  converted  at.  pravailins  rate  of  exchange, 
c/  Not  available. 

&/  Maximum  wholesale  price  on  all  butter  fixed  by  Government;  variations 
duo  to  fluctuations  in  exch&nc*  rates. 


P0R7C.  PRODUCTS:    Price  per  100  rounds  at  Liverpool, 
November  10,  1939,  with  comoar isons  a_/ 


Market  and  item 

7/eek  ended 

iNoveraber  11, 
:  1938 

:  November  3, 
1939  b/  : 

:  November  10, 
1939  c/ 

First  quality  - 

American  green  bellies   

,  Dollars 

'  15.55 
19.99 
•  17.97  : 
'  •  19.94  j 
9.96  : 

:  Dollars 

:  12.84 

;  20.51  j 
17.84  •  j 
21.41  { 
7.58  ; 

Dollar? 

:  12.53 
20.02 
17.41 
20.89 
7.40 

American  short  cut  green  hams: 
American  refined  lard   : 

Quotations  are  on  the  basis  of  sales  from  importer  to  wholesaler, 
a/  Converted  at  current  rate  of  exchange, 
b/  At  fixed  price  of  October  16. 
c_/  At  fixed  nrioe  o^  October  23. 
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Apple s: 

E:coorts  to  Argentina,  U.S., 
192'6-1938  '  

Imports  from  U.S.  authorized, 
Argentina,   to  Jan.  31,  19U0.  . . 

Production  (commercial) , 

Canada,  1938,1939  •  

Bananas,  imports,  France ,  1931-19 
Barley,  production: 

Canada,  1909-1939  

Pumania,   1938,  193Q   §12 

Beef  (incl,  veal),  consunrot ion, 

and  production,  Canada,  1933-1917  529 
Putter,  prices,  specified 

markets,  Nov.  9,  1939  


Lamb  (incl. 


imr 


ton) ,  consumption 


525 


525 


52U 
526 

512 


5U1 
52S 
520 


Cattle,  number,  and  slaughter, 

Canada,  1933-19^9  

Cotton: 

Area,  Brazil,  1932-1938  

Exports: 
Brazil,  Mar. -Sept.  1938,1939.. 
U.S.,  Nov.  Q,  1939  

Prices,  U.K.,  Nov.  10,  193?  

Production,  Brazil,  1932-1938* . 
Flaxseed,  production: 

Canada,  1 90 9- 193 9  

L  i  thuan i a ,  1 9  3  8 , 1 93  9  

Fruit : 

Imports  (dried),  Netherlands 

I nd  ie  s ,  J anuary-June  1 9 7  7~ 19^9 
War  control  measures,  specified 
countries,  Scot. 5-Nov.  15, 19"r9,  9"^b-539 
Grains: 
Government  control,  U.K., 

Sept.  3-Nov.  6,  1939   ;12 

Prices,  fixed  maximum,  U.K., 
Sept.  29  and  Nov.  6,  1939...  F12 
Hogs,  Canada: 
Exports,  I91H-I9I9,  I93U-I939....  930 
Numbur  and  slaughter,  1933-1°39..  5 2 8 
Horses,  number,  Canada,  1Q33-1938.  528 


521 
5'40 

520 


512 
511 


527 


515 
515 


and  production,  Canada,  19";7-193o  529 

Lard,  prices,  U.K.,  Nov.  10,  193?.  5^1 
Oats,  production: 

Canada,  1 909-1939  

Rumania,  1938,1939  

Oilseed-S,  eve  an  si  on,  Uruguay,  1939  5^3 


512 


511 


?17.5I 


12 


Peanuts  (shelled),  imports;  ?a« 

Uruguay ,  1937,1938  32U 

Fears,  exports  to  Argentina, 

u.s. ,  1926-1938. . . '.   525 

Pork: 

Consumption,  Canada,  19~?3-l?x7« •  •  5?? 
.Exports,  Canada,  191U-I9 ,1934-33'.  5^ 
.Prices,  U.K. ,  Nov.  10,  1?79  5*1 

Production*  Canada,  1933-1937. ...  % 
Potatoes,  production; 
.  Germany,  1938,19"$ 9  511 

Lithuania,  1938,1939  

Pice: 

Are  a ,  and  produc ti  on , 

u.s.,  1932-1939  

Exports: 
Burma,  Jan.l-Sept.  6,  1939 

u.s.,  1932-1933. .  

Rye ,  p  roduc ti  on : 

Cnna  da ,  1 909-1 93  0  

Pumania,  1938,1^39  

Sheep: 

Number,  Canada,  1033-19" 9  52? 

Slaughter,  Canada,  193^ -19*8  528 

Sugar  beets,  production, 

Germans  1938,103?  

Tobacco : 

Area,  Canada,  1937-1939  

Plantings  (flue-cured) , 

experimental,  Greece,  1037-193° 
Production,  Canada,  1937-10^9... 
Wheat: 

Government  control,  U.K., 

Sept.  3-Nov.  6,1939...  

Prices,  fixed  maximum,  U.K., 

Sept.  29  and  Nov.  6,  1939.. 
Production: 

Australia,  1938,1939  

Canada,  1909-1939  

Pumania,  197<3,1?39  

Wool : 
E:oports : 

Australia,  1937-38,  l?^8-39  

New  Zealand,  1937-38,  1 938-39- 

U.of  S.Africa, 1937.32,  1938-351 
Govt,  control,  U.K. , Oct.  23,1939. 
Price  (controlled)  ,U,K.  ,Cct.  Wl'W 
Production : 

Australia,  19^3-1939  

New  Zealand,  1933-1?^ 9  

lT»  of  S.  Africa,  1933-1930.. 


522 
521 


312,515 
-12-51; 

>5l2 

1  •  *  • 

R1 1 


✓  *  * 


